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to analyses of social and religious causes. He wrote to Freeman : "I 
think moral and intellectual facts as much facts for the historian as mili- 
tary or political facts "; and again : " Every word I have written in re- 
views and essays through the last ten years went to the same point, to a 
protest, that is, against the tendency to a merely external political view 
of human affairs, and to a belief that political history to be intelligible 
and just must be based on social history in its largest sense. ' ' The sud- 
den cessation in his Short History of all literary comment after 1660 is 
justified by Green on the ground that after that date science and industry, 
not literature, stood in the forefront of national characteristics. 

In method Green intentionally attempted the role of the story teller, 
being encouraged thereto by Bryce's opinion that a story was essential in 
all elementary works and that to do such work well was a distinct achieve- 
ment. Bryce told him that " these little things must be done by big 
people, they are the most difficult things of all to do." Freeman, a 
friendly critic, objected earnestly to Green's imagination and to his habit 
of " personifying " events, as well as to the omission of exact dates. He 
seriously chided Green for writing that Chateau-Gaillard represented 
" the ruin of a system as well as a camp ; from its dark donjon we see 
not merely the pleasant vale of Seine, but the sedgy flats of our own 
Runnymede. " Green's reply was "Why on earth did you go to sleep 
when you might have had such a sight. ' ' Of another historical descrip- 
tion, Freeman asked "where do you kill T. Seymour? " but Green did 
not care to kill him at all ; he ignored him on the theory that " what we 
want in history is to know which are the big facts and which are the little 
ones." Green's own criticisms of his book, after publication, are all 
directed toward those chapters in which he deserted his favorite methods 
for the ' ' narrative of events ' ' style advocated by his friends. He con- 
sidered his weakest work to be the chapters on Richard II. and the Wars 
of the Roses, a judgment in which all who have used the book as a text 
will instantly agree. 

In general the letters given by Mr. Stephen will prove of great interest 
to students of history, for they are full of ideas on methods of historical 
research and historical writing, but there is little to attract the general 
reader. Green, if his letters constitute good evidence, was, in spite of 
the editor's statements to the contrary, conspicuously lacking in interest 
in contemporary events, or in anything in fact save his own particular 
field. The present volume is then chiefly of value for its illumination of 
Green's mental attitude, his purpose, and his methods in the study and 
the writing of history. E. D. Adams. 

Essai sur Taine. Son CEuvre et son Influence, d'apres des Docu- 
ments Inedits, avec des Extraits de Quarante Articles de Taine 
non Recueillis dans ses CEuvres. Par Victor Giraud. Deux- 
ieme Edition. (Paris: Hachette. 1901. Pp. xxxi, 3 1 1 .) 
Professor Giraud' s excellent book is the outcome of a study of 

Taine begun over ten years ago, the first fruits of which were submitted, 
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in the form of a manuscript essay, to the master himself. Taine was 
naturally pleased and the encouragement he gave his young student 
stimulated the latter to the further study and research that resulted in the 
first edition of the present volume which appeared, if one may judge 
from the date of the long preface, in the autumn of 1900. While it was 
passing through the press, Mme Taine voluntarily placed the unpublished 
manuscripts, notes, and other papers of her husband in Professor Giraud's 
hands. Although this material confirmed rather than shook the author's 
confidence in the points of view he had adopted, it invited or neces- 
sitated much retouching of his book. In consequence we have this 
revised edition which is well worthy of the legend it bears : " crowned 
by the French Academy. " It is equally worthy of the index one looks 
for in vain, but the analytical table of contents partly makes up for the 
deficiency. Its value is enhanced by appendices containing extracts from 
forty articles not republished by Taine, as well as fragments of the 
Origines, and certain condensed expressions of opinion about Taine' s 
work proceeding from French and English critics. The student will be 
glad to have these appendices, which form about a third of the 
book, but will probably conclude with the general reader that Professor 
Giraud's own monograph scarcely needed their support. 

The essay falls into four m?in divisions or very long chapters. The 
first gives a careful and subtle discussion of the history of Taine's thought 
and his books. It is fortified with elaborate foot-notes, which are often 
as interesting as the text, and it may be safely commended as a valuable 
study of the character and work of the great French critic and historian. 
It is also such a model of condensed yet thoroughly inclusive criticism, 
that one is led to believe that its prime value to the American student lies 
not so much in the contribution it makes to the literature that is growing 
up around Taine's work as in the critical and stylistic methods its author 
so successfully employs. 

The long first chapter is followed by three shorter ones treating Taine 
as logician and poet and discussing his influence. These chapters are in 
their way as good as the first, and excellent also is the short "Con- 
clusion " which enforces the main ideas brought out in the body of the 
book, to wit that while Taine was primarily a thinker and lived to think, 
he embraced too early an excessively simple system of thought by which 
he rashly attempted to explaih practically the entire work of civilization, 
but that, whatever his limitations, he remains a very great writer and a 
still greater man. With these conclusions there will probably be no 
quarrel to-day, and it would require a very minute knowledge of Taine 
to enable anyone to take serious exception to the numerous special judg- 
ments passed by Professor Giraud. Perhaps in the chapter that discusses 
Taine's influence he is a little too complimentary to living writers, yet 
this is an amiable fault which might almost be esteemed a virtue in this 
country. Surely, however, few Americans would feel justified in referring 
to such an author as M. Zola with the contempt M. Giraud allows him- 
self to express, not only because sound criticism does not demand it, but 
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because courtesy forbids it. This and a few other blemishes may be noted 
in the volume ; but on the other hand it would demand considerable 
space even to mention the passages one is tempted to mark for approba- 
tion and rereading. Two of these may be indicated — the comparison of 
Taine and Renan (p. 100) and the ingenious discussion of the limita- 
tions of the theories underlying the famous History of English Literature 
(p. 123). W. P. Trent. 

James Russell Lowell. A Biography. By Horace E. Scudder. 

(New York and Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 1901. 

Two vols., pp. x, 456 ; 482.) 

Students and readers of American history, if they go beneath the 
mere surface phenomena of war and politics, will naturally turn with in- 
terest to the life of an American, who is now recognized as our leading 
man of letters, who was deeply interested in the character and the prog- 
ress of his country, and who was strongly affected by its successes and 
its tribulations. We may naturally expect to find in the biography of 
Lowell new light on the anti-slavery movement and on abolitionism, and 
to understand better how the separation of the North and South affected a 
man of strong national sympathies who had been reared amid the peculiar 
influences of Puritanism. We may naturally expect to find here new 
material that will enable us to understand Southern Reconstruction and the 
national regeneration ; we may hope to be able to see more clearly into 
the darkness of Grant's administration and the causes of the Mugwump 
defection, because we see and hear the comments of a clear-minded, clean- 
souled man upon the conditions of public life. But the reader of this 
new biography of Lowell will, in many respects, if not in all, be disap- 
pointed, when he attempts to obtain from the volumes new light on 
American history in any ordinary sense of the word. The writer did not 
seek to furnish material for the student, to treat Lowell as a type, to col- 
lect such words or catalogue such sensations as might enable the reader 
to weigh more accurately political motives or even the conditions of social 
progress. Mr. Scudder was pre-eminently interested in Lowell as a man 
of letters ; was interested moreover not in his influence on others, but in 
the impressions made by friends, by passing events, by literature, by 
family misfortune on the mind and spirit of Lowell himself. Here indeed 
one finds a real biography ; all the more real because it deals not with 
outward seemings or the mere trappings of life but with the actual man, 
who lay behind all that was merely phenomenal. It may well be doubted 
whether one can find anywhere in literature a more earnest or, on the 
whole, a more successful attempt to trace the growth, the modification, 
the gradual unfolding of the inner spirit of a poet. 

That we do not get much new light on the important and critical 
occurrences in American history need, therefore, not surprise us. The 
important thing to Mr. Scudder was not the Mexican War and the an- 
nexation of Texas, not the accession of the southern states or the political 
significance of the affairs in England while Lowell was minister plenipo- 



